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and frightening qualities of the internalized father. Such inter-
nalization of the parents takes place with every child, as we know.
The ordinary partings and apparent loss, the comings and goings,
of the father and mother in the ordinary run of everyday Hfe
play an important part in the normal process of introjection.
But In normal circumstances, the parents who go away from the
child and seem to be lost constantly return and are rediscovered
day by day and occasion by occasion. Thus, for the infant, seeing
and talking to the father, having actual experience of him as an
external figure, modify the phantastic quality of the internalized
father as well, and render the internal figure less dominant in the
mental life as a whole.
In Jack's case, the loss of his father had been absolute at a very
early age. His relationship with his uncle as a substitute for his
father had done much for him; but it had by no means fully
modified in the boy's mind the dominant influence of the
primitive and sadistic internalized father.
In the expression of his phantasies in play, Jack also made use
of many details of real experience in everyday life, of a sort
familiar to every child; e.g. he pretended that everything black
or dirty or broken was "coal" and "carted it away5'. Here he
used his everyday knowledge of coal, of what it is and what it
does and what is done with it. He used his observations that
"black stuff33 can be useful and give us comfort, can be a pleasant
sight when it is burning, in order to diminish his fear that faeces
are altogether harmful and dangerous, and to increase his feeling
that they are "good" and benign. That is to say, he used his
perception of reality as a defence against anxiety and as a means
of building up trust in his inner world.
Such universal threads in the actual experience of every child
are part of the ready-to-hand material by means of which the
ego builds itself up and strengthens certain of its defences. In the
actual work of analysis, one has to regard such ordinary details
of experience as having a vivid personal and emotional meaning,
in the moment when they are used, as they needs must have when
the child first discovers them. One has to be able to see the world
through the eyes of the very young child, to understand that
perception and reality-testing play an important part in the
defences against anxiety which the ego employs. (N. Searl (1929)
has drawn attention to the mechanism of the "flight to reality",
and shown its operation in many important details.)